ED WIN'BOOTH

pointed at the furnace, pain clouding his eyes. "Burn them!" he
commanded.

Over one costume Edwin spent much time. Sitting on the
trunk he fondled it lovingly, tears in his eyes. "It was my father's,
Carrie. He wore it in Richard III, the first night I played Tres-
sell. It was in Boston, at the Museum."

"Don't you think you should keep just that one, Mr. Booth?"
his companion asked.

"No. Burn it," Edwin said. He held the costume away from
him, as though loath to be contaminated by a garment that had
touched the flesh of Lincoln's slayer. The operation had taken
many hours. It was six o'clock of a stormy morning when they
finished. Edwin straightened himself, gave a deep sigh, and then,
nodding to his assistant, bade him good morning and returned
to his interrupted sleep.

Once more time healed the outer aspect of his spiritual wound.
But forever after Edwin bled inwardly. One ray of sunshine had
entered his life at that period. Dick Stoddard had broken his long
silence to write to his old friend. Edwin opened the envelope with
trembling hands. It was a letter full of sympathy and condolence,
but the closing paragraph dashed to earth all Edwin's hopes for
reconciliation. "Your once friend, never enemy, Farewell/3 Dick
had written.

It was not enough for Edwin to refuse utterance to his
brother's name, to burn every costume he had ever worn. He
vowed never to set foot in Washington, where John had com-
mitted the crime. To all offers and inducements to come to that
city, he turned a deaf ear. His mouth was so firmly set in bitter
silence that his associates grew fearful when mention of that
city was made before him.

V

IN 1868 the cornerstone of Booth's theater was laid. In Febru-
ary of the next year the doors were opened to the public. Mary
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